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Notes on the Reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 


By MARK E. RICHARDSON 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952 (the plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue), which became effective during 
the month of March, 1952, was the 
subject of a great deal of emotional 
criticism in the Congress. Testi- 
mony as to what was intended to 
be done under the plan became so 
extended and so involved that the 
actual provisions of the plan itself 
were lost sight of by many. 

Extensive reorganization of 
Bureau procedures and personnel 
is contemplated, but most of this 
reorganization does not directly 
derive from Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 itself. That plan contained 
four short sections, each of which 
can be briefly described. 

Section 1 abolished the principal offices, 
including all collectors and deputy collectors 


in the Bureau of Internal Revenue other 
than that of Commissioner. 


Section 2 established certain new offices 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue (99 in 
number) which, to a great extent, at least as 
far as the top offices are concerned, dupli- 
cated those which had been abolished under 
Section 1. The reason for the abolishment 
of offices under Section 1 and the reestablish- 
ment of certain comparable similar offices 
under Section 2 is apparent from the pro- 
visions of the following section. 


Section 3 provides that each of the ap- 
pointments to the offices created under 
Section 2 shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the classified civil ser- 
vice and that the compensation of the 
holders of such offices may be fixed without 
regard to the numerical limitations set forth 
in Section 505 of the Classification Act of 
1949, 


Section 4 provides for the transfer to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of any functions 
vested by statute in officers, agencies or 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue not previously transferred to the Treas- 
ury by Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 
1950. As practically all such functions had 
been transferred by the 1950 Reorganization 
Plan, this section relates actually to only a 
few functions designated in legislation which 
was enacted after the effective date of the 
1950 Plan. 


It is readily apparent that the 
extensive reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which 
is presently taking effect and about 
which so much testimony was sub- 
mitted at the hearings on Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1952, is not 
essential to this plan itself. How- 
ever, it may be of interest to review 
briefly the major steps which are 
contemplated in the Bureau reor- 
ganization as indicated by testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of 
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Internal Revenue and as appear in 
various organization charts sub- 
mitted to the congressional com- 
mittees. 

Of major interest and possibly of 
major concern to the average tax- 
payer and tax practitioner is the 
apparent abolishment of the present 
Appellate Staff (until recently the 
Technical Staff). Under the pro- 
posed organization, there will be an 
Appellate Division in each district 
office and a field office of the Appel- 
late Division in each deputy com- 
missioner’s office. However, the 
correlation of activities in the 
various Appellate Divisions, which 
is now accomplished through the 
Appellate Staff in Washington, does 
not have any counterpart under the 
new plan. 

As now proposed, there are to be 
21 (limited to 25 by Reorganization 
Plan No. 1) district commissioners 
who will be technically responsible 
to the assistant commissioner 
(operations) but who apparently 
will be almost autonomous in the 
control over the operations of 
their district in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Each district 
commissioner is to have his own 
legal staff and to have four assistant 
district commissioners to head divi- 
sions to be known as Collection 
Division, Enforcement Division, 
Appellate Division and Administra- 
tive Division. Under the district 
commissioners, there are to be vary- 
ing numbers of deputy district 
commissioners (limited to 70 by 


Reorganization Plan No. 1), each 
of whom will also have his own legal 
staff and assistants to head three 
different divisions. As presently 
contemplated, the field office, Ap- 
pellate Division, which will function 
at the deputy district commissioner 
level, is not responsible to such 
deputy but is responsible to the 
head of the Appellate Division in 
the district commissioner’s office. 

Actual functional details as to 
operations in the field and the vari- 
ous opportunities which will be 
given taxpayers for review of pro- 
posed deficiencies is not clear from 
either organization charts which 
have been submitted or from the 
testimony of witnesses before the 
congressional committees. Some 
witnesses have indicated that no 
opportunities for review will be 
eliminated and others indicated or 
implied that at least one and maybe 
two steps of present settlement 
opportunities would be removed. 
It is probable that only time will 
tell whether taxpayers have suffered 
any loss of settlement opportunity 
or procedure through the presently 
contemplated reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue opera- 
tions. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952, by its own terms and pro- 
visions, should not directly affect 
taxpayers in any way except those 
who may have enjoyed unwarranted 
associations with collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, an office which has 
now been abolished. 
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Charitable Foundations for 
Business Organizations 


By JULIAN O. PHELPS 
(Chicago Office) 


Many business organizations, in- 
corporated or unincorporated, regu- 
larly make substantial charitable 
contributions. Congress has recog- 
nized the desirability of the practice 
and encouraged it by allowing the 
contributions to be deducted for 
income tax purposes. The allow- 
ance is limited to five percent of 
income in the case of corporations 
and fifteen percent for individuals. 

It often happens that needs of the 
beneficiary organizations vary 
widely from year to year. For 
example, while the local hospital 
requires annual support for its free 
work, in 1952 it may be adding a 
new building. On the other hand, 
the income of a prospective donor 
may be far below normal in 1952. 
As a result, the percentage limita- 
tion becomes effective and the donor 
finds that it can deduct in its 1952 
income tax return only a small part 
of the contribution which it would 
like to make toward the new build- 
ing. With current high tax rates, 
this situation might interfere seri- 
ously with the raising of funds for 
a much needed improvement. 

Another problem is the difficulty 
in forecasting accurately the amount 
of income, and consequently the 
effect of the limitation, before late 


in the year. There is then insuffi- 
cient time to decide upon a suitable 
gift program. 

The establishment of a founda- 
tion may be helpful in the solution 
of these problems, and also for other 
reasons suggested herein. The donor 
can then make cash contributions 
for charitable purposes to the 
foundation rather than direct to the 
beneficiaries. This could be done 
late in the donor’s taxable year, 
when a reasonable estimate could 
be made of earnings for the period, 
and of the effect of the percentage 
limitation on allowable contribu- 
tions. In due course, the foundation 
would distribute its funds to the 
beneficiaries selected. 

A charitable foundation may be 
established by a business corpora- 
tion, by a partnership or by an 
individual. In the interest of 
brevity, the remainder of this article 
will be confined to a discussion of 
the subject from the standpoint of 
a corporate donor. However, the 
basic principles would apply gener- 
ally to cases involving partnership 
and individual donors. 


Corporate Powers of Donor: It is 
assumed that the donor corporation 
has authority under state law and 
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its own charter to make the gifts 
which are contemplated. This point 
should be checked by counsel and 
effect given to any necessary restric- 
tions in drafting the charter or other 
document setting up a foundation. 


Incorporated Foundations vs. 
Trusts: A charitable foundation 
may be established in corporate 
form or as an unincorporated trust. 
The corporate form appears to have 
been more popular in recent years. 
A nonprofit corporation may be or- 
ganized under the law of the home 
state, or possibly under the laws of 
some other state if there are unsatis- 
factory provisions in the law of the 
home state. 

The corporate form may be more 
flexible and more readily amendable 
than the trust. It escapes the 
restrictions which state law may 
impose on the creation and ad- 
ministration of a trust and the in- 
vestment of funds. The liability of 
corporate directors for errors and 
omissions may be lighter than that 
of trustees. On the other hand, the 
administration of a trust may some- 
times be easier. 

in some cases the foundation has 
been set up as a trust with power 
given to the trustees to incorporate 
at a later date. 


Advantages of a Foundation: For 
a business corporation to deduct 
charitable contributions for income 
tax purposes, the contributions must 
be made before the close of the tax- 
able year. Subject to certain rules, 


the deduction will be allowed if the 
contribution is authorized before 
the close of the year and paid 
within two and one-half months 
after the close. An authorization 
specifying a percentage of earnings, 
determinable after the earnings are 
computed, is probably sufficient, 
judging from the discussion of this 
subject which appeared in a report 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 


By passing the contributions 
through a foundation, an immedi- 
ate allocation of funds is not re- 
quired. Adequate time for con- 
sideration is available. It may be 
possible to have some accumulation 
in the foundation from year to year 
so that unusually heavy needs of 
the beneficiaries in a particular year 
can be met more readily. The heavy 
needs might be the result of a build- 
ing project, as previously suggested, 
or of some unusual catastrophe. 
However, if the accumulations go 
beyond reasonable amounts, the 
donor’s deduction may be en- 
dangered. 

The foundation can make gifts 
to individuals. A business corpo- 
ration cannot do this directly and 
still be allowed a tax deduction for 
contributions. For example, it may 
be desirable to provide scholarships 
for scientists working in fields in 
which the donor has an interest, or 
for honor students in local schools. 

In general, the nature of the 
foundation’s gifts should be such as 
to bring it within the scope of sec- 
tion 23(q) of the Internal Revenue 
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Code and the regulations there- 
under. 

The foundation may be useful as 
a buffer to which all requests may 
be referred. 


Compliance with Internal Revenue 
Code: The applicable provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code should 
be kept in mind, to make sure that 
contributions to a foundation will 
be allowed as tax deductions. The 
recognized types of donees are listed 
in section 23(q). If the donee is a 
foundation, ordinarily it must 
qualify as a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion under section 101(6). Further 
restrictions on the qualifications of 
donees were added as sections 3813 
and 3814 by the Revenue Act of 
1950. 

It may be helpful if the charter or 
other document setting up the 
foundation adheres closely to the 
language in the pertinent provisions 
of the Code. 

Section 23(q) allows a deduction 
to corporations for contributions to 
the following: 


(1) The United States, any State, Terri- 
tory, or any political subdivision thereof or 
the District of Columbia, or any possession 
of the United States, for exclusively public 
purposes; or 


(2) A corporation, trust, or community 
chest, fund, or foundation, created or or- 
ganized in the United States or in any 
possession thereof or under the law of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory, 
or of the District of Columbia, or of any 
possession of the United States, organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, chari- 
table, scientific, veteran rehabilitation ser- 


vice, literary, or educational purposes or 
for the prevention of cruelty to children 
(but in the case of contributions or gifts to 
a trust, chest, fund, or foundation . . . only 
if such contributions or gifts are to be used 
within the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions exclusively for such purposes), no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, and no substantial part of the 
activities of which is carrying on propa- 
ganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence 
legislation. 3 OF 


(3) Posts or organizations of war veterans, 
or auxiliary units of, or trusts or foundations 
for, any such posts or organizations, if such 
posts, organizations, units, trusts, or founda- 
tions are organized in the United States or 
any of its possessions, and if no part of their 
net earnings inure to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; . . . to 
an amount which does not exceed 5 per 
centum of the taxpayer’s net income as 
computed without the benefits of this sub- 
section. ... 


To make sure that a foundation 
meets the requirements of section 
23(q), it should arrange to qualify 
under section 101(6) by following 
the procedure prescribed in the 
regulations interpreting that sec- 
tion. Section 101(6) provides tax 
exemption, except as to certain 
business income, to... 


Corporations, and any community chest, 
fund, or foundation, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes, or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, and no substantial 
part of the activities of which is carrying on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to 
influence legislation. 
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Section 3813 provides that an 
organization which is tax exempt 
under section 101(6) shall lose its 
exempt status (a procedure for rein- 
statement is provided) if it— 


(1) lends any part of its income or corpus, 
without the receipt of adequate security and 
a reasonable rate of interest, to; 


(2) pays any compensation, in excess of a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other 
compensation for personal services actually 
rendered, to; 


(3) makes any part of its services avail 
able on a preferential basis to; 


(4) makes any substantial purchase of 
securities or any other property, for more 
than adequate consideration in money or 
money’s worth, from; 


(5) sells any substantial part of its securi- 
ties or other property, for less than an ade- 
quate consideration in money or money’s 
worth, to; or 


(6) engages in any other transaction 
which results in a substantial diversion of 
its income or corpus to; 


the donor corporation. Loss of the 
exempt status under section 3813 
is accompanied by loss to the donor 
of the deduction for contributions 
to the organization (section 
3813(e)). 

Further grounds for loss of tax- 
exempt status are provided in sec- 
tion 3814 in cases where the amounts 
accumulated out of income during 
the taxable year or any prior taxable 
year and not actually paid out by 
the end of the taxable year— 


(1) are unreasonable in amount or dura- 
tion in order to carry out the charitable, 
educational, or other purpose or function 


constituting the basis for such organiza- 
tion’s exemption under section 101(6); or 


(2) are used to a substantial degree for 
purposes or functions other than those con- 
stituting the basis for such organization’s 
exemption under section 101(6); or 


(3) are invested in such a manner as to 
jeopardize the carrying out of the charitable, 
educational, or other purpose or function 
constituting the basis for such organization’s 
exemption under section 101(6). 


There is no provision in section 
3814 expressly disallowing to the 
donor the deduction for contribu- 
tions as in section 3813 cases. How- 
ever, reliance should not be placed 
on the absence of such a provision, 
since any of the actions resulting in 
loss of exemption under section 3814 
would raise doubts as to the organi- 
zation’s exclusive operation for the 
purposes required under section 
23(q). 


Restrictions on Accumulations: 
The report of the Conference 
Committee on the 1950 Act sum- 
marizes the purpose of section 3814 
in these words: 

In effect, section 3814 denies exemption to 
a section 101(6) organization in the year in 
which its accumulation of income becomes 
unreasonable or is misused, and such or- 
ganization will continue to be denied ex- 
emption as long as such situation continues 


A proposed regulation interpret- 
ing section 3814, published January 
3, 1952, contains these statements: 

Amounts accumulated out of income be- 
come unreasonable when more income is 
accumulated than is needed, or when the 
duration of the accumulation is longer than 
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is needed, in order to carry out the purpose 
constituting the basis for the organization’s 
exemption— 


For the purpose of section 3814, the term 
“income’”’ means gains, profits, and income 
determined under the principles applicable 
in determining the earnings or profits of 
a corporation. 


Gifts in general are excluded 
from taxable income (section 22(b) 
(3)). It would therefore appear 
from the proposed regulation that 
section 3814 applies only to accumu- 
lations of income earned by the 
foundation from its investments or 
otherwise, and not to gifts from the 
founder. The continued accumu- 
lation of such gifts might neverthe- 
less lead to questions as to whether 
the foundation was really organized 
and operated for eleemosynary pur- 
poses under the general rule in 
section 101(6). 


The doubt which accumulations 
may cast on the tax-exempt status 
may be somewhat mitigated by 
making gifts at the latest possible 
date. For example, where the calen- 
dar year is the taxable year, the 
donor may authorize in December 
1952, and accrue in 1952, a gift to 
the foundation which the founda- 
tion will receive in January 1953. 
To the extent that such a gift is dis- 
tributed to beneficiaries by the 
foundation in 1953, it would appear 
that no question could be raised as 
to excessive accumulation. Thus, 
at least about twelve months would 
be available in which to decide upon 
the distribution. 


It has been suggested that a 
budget program covering several 
years’ operations can help in prov- 
ing the reasonableness of accumu- 
lations. The budget would include 
estimates of future income and of 
future needs, and would provide for 
accumulations from year to year 
where necessary to meet the budget. 
However, the Treasury has been 
somewhat uncooperative when tax- 
payers have tried to determine the 
official position on these questions. 
Possibly, the interpretative section 
of the Treasury feels that too great 
a burden has been placed on it by 
Congress. 


The use of the term “invested”’ in 
the quoted clause (3) from section 
3814 suggests that there is no bar 
against establishing an endowment 
fund in the foundation, provided it 
is in keeping with the charitable 
purposes. 


It is Treasury policy not to issue 
a ruling on the tax-exempt status 
of a foundation until after one year 
of operation. Furthermore, in the 
past, the Treasury has required that 
substantially all of the first year’s 
contribution to the foundation be 
expended before a favorable ruling 
will be issued. After rulings have 
been issued, there have been ac- 
cumulations in some cases which 
have not been questioned by the 
Treasury. However, the new sec- 
tion 3814 may induce the Treasury 
to review such accumulations more 
carefully and possibly disallow ex- 
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emptions which have already been 
granted. 

The question of reasonableness is 
essentially a fact question. A donor 
whose gifts to a foundation are in 
fact motivated by a charitable pur- 
pose should have no difficulty with 
the treatment of those gifts under 
the income tax. 


Charter: Assuming that the 
foundation is to be a corporation, 
consideration should be given to the 
following matters in drafting its 
charter, subject to requirements of 
state law: 

(1) The desirability of adopting language 
from sections 23(q), 101(6), 3813 and 3814. 

(2) Duration of charter (perpetual life, 


with right of directors to liquidate, may be 
satisfactory). 


(3) Special provisions of state law for 
charitable corporations. Incorporation in a 
different state may be desirable if the local 
law is too restrictive. 


(4) Fields in which contributions may be 
made. The possibility of radical changes in 
conditions indicates a need for broad powers. 

(5) Minimization of directors’ liabilities. 


(6) Provisions for management, etc. 


Management: The foundation 
would probably have no office other 
than that of the donor corporation. 
Expense of operation would proba- 
bly be nominal and would be ab- 
sorbed by the donor. 

The directors might consist of the 
controlling stockholders, their 
friends and associates, and possibly 
other persons whose advice is de- 


sired. However, it would be helpful, 
though perhaps not necessary, in 
convincing the Treasury that tax 
exemption should be granted if at 
least one of the directors was some 
highly respected individual in the 
community, not connected with the 
donor. 

The directors might hold office 
for a definite term, or for life. They 
could be self-perpetuating. If there 
are members in addition to the 
directors, the members could elect 
the directors. 

The duties of the directors would 
include the supervision of expendi- 
tures, and of investments, if any, 
subject to limitations in the charter. 

The possibility of supervision by 
state authorities should be kept in 
mind. 


Other Uses for Foundations: In 
addition to the present program of 
the donor for benevolences, the use 
of the foundation’s funds for 
furthering scientific research has 
been suggested. 

Foundations have been used for 
relief to needy employees of the 
donor, such as loans without 
interest, sickness and maternity 
benefits, etc., and for employees’ 
recreation. However, this use could 
conceivably constitute the making 
of “services available on a prefer- 
ential basis’”’ to the donor corpora- 
tion, leading to loss of exemption 
under the new section 3813. Per- 
haps some ruling will appear to 
clarify this point. 
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It may be possible and desirable 
to set up an endowment fund in the 
foundation, only the income from 
which is available for current dis- 
tribution. An illustration of this 
use is for the foundation to hold 
nonvoting stock issued by the donor 
corporation. This device permits 
retention of control in the family of 
the principal stockholder by the 
avoidance of estate taxes which 
could only be met through a public 
sale of stock. The Ford Foundation 
is a notable example. 

Stockholders of the donor corpo- 
ration may channel their individual 
contributions through the founda- 
tion. 

Where property is being trans- 
ferred to the corporation in excess 
of the donor’s limitation on con- 
tributions, it may be feasible to 
receive serial notes from the donee 
for part of the value of the gift. 
The notes could then be cancelled 
in subsequent years, with the can- 
cellation constituting an additional 
gift. In such cases, the possibility 
of a capital gain on any apprecia- 
tion should be considered. 


Procedure to Qualify Foundation 
as a Tax-Exempt Organization Under 
Section 101(6): The initial step pro- 
vided in the regulations is to file 
Form 1023, the exemption applica- 
tion, with the Commissioner. The 
form contains a questionnaire relat- 
ing to the foundation’s activities. 
A copy of the charter, and by-laws, 
or similar documents, and any avail- 


able financial statements, should 
be attached to the questionnaire. 

The Treasury Department will 
issue a letter confirming the tax- 
exempt status of the foundation if 
satisfied that the requirements are 
met. Its policy has been not to 
issue such a letter until it has a 
report on a full year’s operations. 
It may be willing to issue a pre- 
liminary ruling granting exemption 
which will be effective if the activi- 
ties conform to the information 
contained in and accompanying 
Form 1023. An informal discussion 
with the Treasury in the early 
stages might also be desirable. 

Sometimes a donor decides to 
make a relatively small donation in 
the first year, to test the qualifica- 
tion and minimize the risk if ex- 
emption is not allowed. 

Organizations exempt under sec- 
tion 101(6) are required to make an 
annual report to the Treasury on 
Form 990-A. The form calls for a 
balance sheet and statement of 
receipts and expenditures, including 
a detailed list of beneficiaries. A 
copy, which omits the detailed list, 
is made available to the public. 


General: A corporation consider- 
ing the establishment of a founda- 
tion should first determine how it 
would like to set up and operate the 
foundation. The subject can then 
be explored, and discussed infor- 
mally with Treasury representa- 
tives if that course appears 
desirable. 
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Speaking Does Not Come Naturally to Me 


By ANTHONY J. DIIENNO 
(Philadelphia Office) 


If the title of this article fits your 
particular case, then I have some- 
thing to say that can be very help- 
ful to you. In today’s practice as a 
certified public accountant, it isn’t 
sufficient for us to have technical 
competence alone; we must also 
train ourselves in the art of com- 
munication by speech. The certified 
public accountant is increasingly 
being called before the public, and 
his value as a practitioner and his 
professional reputation will be de- 
termined to a large extent by his 
ability to express himself. 

Traditionally, the certified public 
accountant has been thought of as 
a competent, reserved, reticent 
man; a writer of concise, formal, 
perhaps dull reports; a person who 
probably hasn’t spoken out loud 
since boyhood and who would pre- 
fer vocal anonymity. Obviously, 
this conception of the auditor has 
not been wholly true, but there has 
been enough truth in the characteri- 
zation to give it substance. 

Several years ago I made what I 
now consider a very important de- 
cision in my career. One of the 
partners of the firm called me to 
his office and said “Tony, I am 
going to offer a suggestion to you. 
At conferences you are so nervous 
that you are not commanding 





proper respect for your thoughts. 
Why don’t you take a public 
speaking course? Such a course 
made a great deal of difference to 
me and I am certain it will give 
you the ease and spontaneity which 
you need to improve yourself and 
your services to our clients.” 

The idea did not appeal to me 
at first, but obviously I had to do 
something about it. When I ana- 
lyzed my own situation I realized 
that I had overlooked preparing 
myself for an important part of 
my work. As a certified public 
accountant I found that I was 
occasionally asked to speak before 
large groups, very often required 
to speak at conferences and, of 
course, required daily to speak to 
clients. It would seem to follow 
naturally that I should know how 
to speak effectively under such 
circumstances. 

At the time that the “speech 
course suggestion” was made, I 
certainly had no speaking ability 
of consequence. In fact, I thought 
at the time “speaking does not 
come naturally to me,” so I was 
convinced that I could never be 
much of a speaker no matter what 
I did. As an excuse for my nervous 
manner of speaking I had tried to 
console myself with the fact that 
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even the speaking course I attended 
in college had failed to offer me a 
satisfactory means for speech de- 
velopment. My ineffectiveness, I 
later found, was shared by many 
other professional people—lawyers, 
doctors, and others have told me 
that they also were handicapped 
because they never had a practical 
speaking course. 

What had I done about improv- 
ing my ability as a speaker? Noth- 
ing! My experiences had been so 
embarrassing that I had restricted 
my speaking to the fewest possible 
occasions—often I had a strong 
desire to speak at meetings and 
would have spoken except for an 
overwhelming reluctance to project 
myself into the limelight. I envied 
a good speaker but took it for 
granted I could not be one— 
“speaking did not come naturally 
to me.” How utterly ridiculous 
my attitude was. If people did only 
what came naturally, no one would 
ever make progress. Do account- 
ants pass the C.P.A. examination 
naturally? Do most people learn 
to play golf naturally? Did George 
Gershwin compose music naturally? 
Absolutely not. Accountants spend 
long hours preparing for their 
examinations. People spend time 
and money taking golf lessons, and 
even George Gershwin was still 
taking weekly music lessons after 
he composed his famous ‘‘Rhapsody 
in Blue.’”? Nothing worth while has 
ever been accomplished without 
some effort. 


It took considerable courage, in 
view of my conviction that “‘speak- 
ing does not come naturally to me,”’ 
but I joined one of the public 
speaking courses in Philadelphia in 
September of 1948. For the next 
four months I had many pleasant 
surprises. I found that every ses- 
sion of the course was intensely 
interesting and entertaining, but 
what was more important, I noted 
that with each session there was a 
distinct improvement by everyone 
in the class. 

Maybe for those who have never 
subjected themselves to a public 
speaking course some of my own 
experiences may be enlightening. 
The speech course which I attended 
began with the premise that no 
one in the class had spoken in 
public before. At the first session, 
students were not required to stand 
before the group, but instead were 
seated at a table with ‘“‘fellow 
sufferers” in groups of three or 
four and were given questions to 
answer by the instructor. It is at 
this first session that you realize 
that your own case is not excep- 
tional, that your own nervousness 
and ‘‘stomach butterflies’’ are 
matched or exceeded by your fellow 
class members. You see some in 
whom nervous tension strangles 
the vocal cords, others in whom 
the tension makes the mind a 
blank—still others demonstrate 
their nervousness in a machine-gun 
rapidity of speech, pacing, twitching 
and using almost every other con- 
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ceivable unconscious, but distract- 
ing, physical motion. 

By the third session, progress is 
evident, and practically everyone 
in the class is at ease sufficiently to 
open his eyes and begin to see that 
those in the audience actually have 
faces. By the sixth session the 
students are pretty well able to 
think on their feet and to speak 
before the class in an interesting 
and logical manner. 

By the end of the course the class 
has the self-confidence acquired by 
“doing.”’ While none of the gradu- 
ates may prove to be outstanding 
public orators, practically all will 
have gained confidence in them- 
selves and sufficient courage to meet 
adequately the occasions when pub- 
lic speech is required of them. In 
my own case, I found that the 
partner’s prediction had been right, 
I had acquired an ease and sponta- 
neity sadly lacking before I took 
the course, and I know I have 
increased my value as a certified 
public accountant. 

My own experience in a public 
speaking course is not exceptional. 


CRD 


I have talked with many C.P.A.’s, 
who also have taken such courses, 
and the one comment they all make 
is that they have never invested 
their time or money to greater 
advantage. 

Aside from the personal benefits 
which accrue to the C.P.A. who 
takes a public speaking course, the 
C.P.A. will be doing a great service 
for the accounting profession. Each 
year its progress in public recog- 
nition brings the need for more 
C.P.A.’s who can represent the 
profession effectively before busi- 
ness organizations, Government 
bodies, and other public groups. 
The C.P.A. can be extremely help- 
ful in accelerating this progress by 
developing his ability to deliver a 
properly prepared talk. 

If you feel that you are in the 
position that speaking does not 
come naturally to you, then un- 
doubtedly, a public speaking course 
will be a great surprise to you; it 
will be a barrel of fun and it will 
offer you the opportunity to learn 
and the knowledge of how to speak 
in a natural and effective manner. 
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The Prize-Winning Articles for 1951 


We are pleased to announce the results in the competition 
for the prizes for the best articles by members of our staff 
accepted and published in the Journal of Accountancy and in 
the L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL during 1951. The winning articles, 
which were selected by persons associated with the American 
Institute of Accountants and The New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, were: 


For articles published in the Journal of Accountancy— 


First Prize—$1,000. Awarded to Harry C. Zug 
(Philadelphia office) for his article entitled 
“Courses of Study Leading to C.P.A. Certifi- 
cates Should Not be Narrow, Nor Fixed by Law.” 


Second Price—$500. Awarded to P. N. Wehr, Jr. 
(New York office), for his article entitled ‘‘The 
Accountant’s Responsibility for Disclosure of 
Fixed-Asset Commitments.” 


For articles published in the L. R. B. & M. JouRNAL— 


First Prize—$750. Awarded to H. L. Hoffman (Chi- 
cago office) for his article entitled ““Embezzlers— 
Medium and Choice.” 


Second Prize—$500. Awarded to John J. Fox (De- 
troit office) for his article entitled ‘Accelerated 
Amortization of Facilities for Military Produc- 
tion.” 


The firm hopes that the staff will be further stimulated to 
write worth-while articles which will be of benefit both to 
themselves and to the readers. 
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The L. KR. B. & M. Journal 


Published by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, for distribution to members 
and employees of the firm. 








The purpose of this journal is to communicate to every member of the staff and office 
plans and accomplishments of the firm; to provide a medium for the exchange of 
suggestions and ideas for improvements; to encourage and maintain a proper spirit 
of cooperation and interest, and to help in the solution of common problems. 
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Colonel Montgomery Presents 


Scroll 


At the Sixty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the American Institute 


of Accountants held 


at Atlantic 


City this fall, Colonel Montgomery 
presented a scroll to Mr. George O. 
May, on behalf of the family of 


Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson, honor- 


ing the latter’s contributions to the 


accounting profession. 


Mr. May, 


in reply to Colonel Montgomery’s 


presentation, said: 


“It isa very happy duty for me to accept 
this scroll on behalf of Sir Arthur Dickin- 


son’s family. 


I am sure that it adds to the 


honor and the pleasure that it should be 
extended by Robert Montgomery who like 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Notes 


The two preceding issues of the 
JOURNAL were devoted entirely to the 
important subject of Federal income 
and excess profits taxes; space con- 
siderations dictated the omission of 
the usual Notes. The following, 
therefore, records news items since 
the October issue. 


Atlanta Office 
Mr. Preston A. Sewell has passed 
the Georgia examination for his 
C.P.A. certificate. 


Baltimore Office 
A RASS 


We regret to record the tragic 
death by drowning of Jonathan 
(Jack) W. Clausen, a young member 
of our staff, on December 23, 1951. 
Jack, an expert swimmer and skater, 
broke through thin ice on Lake 
Rowland and drowned before 
rescuers could reach him. We 
extend our deepest sympathy to 
his family. 

PTS 

Mr. Staub spoke in October, 
1951, before the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of C.P.A.’s on “Duties and 
Responsibilities of a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant.” 


Boston Office 


At the meeting of the Association 
of Certified Public Accountant 


Examiners held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Accountants at Atlantic 
City in October, Mr. Perry, as 
Chairman of the Institute Board of 
Examiners, reported on various 
aspects of the Board’s work during 
the past year which would be of 
interest to the Association. 

Mr. Perry also spoke at one of 
the sessions of the Institute meeting 
conducted by the Committee on 
State Legislation on the subject of 
“Educational and Experience Re- 
quirements for the C.P.A. Cer- 
tificate.”’ 

Mr. Hunter was recently elected 
Treasurer of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. On the 20th of 
February, he spoke on “Internal 
Control” before the Springfield, 
Mass., Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 

Mr. Walker is a Vice Chairman 
of the Accountants Committee for 
the 1952 United Red Feather Cam- 
paign. 

Messrs. Edwin W. L. Page and 
Joseph B. Fyffe were discussion 
group leaders at the Northern New 
England Accounting Study Con- 
ference held in September, 1951, at 
The Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth 
College. The subjects discussed 
under direction of the respective 
leaders were (1) problems of price 
and wage controls and (2) systems 
of internal control and their effect 
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upon procedures in auditing me- 
dium and smaller-sized businesses. 
The idea of the conference origi- 
nated in the Education Committee 
of the Massachusetts Society of 
C.P.A.’s on which Mr. Fyffe is 
serving. 

Members of the Quarter Century 
Club of the Boston office were 
guests of the partners at a luncheon 
on December 22, at the Union Club 
of Boston. Two new members, 
Mrs. Ruth M. Welton and Mr. 
Francis H. Lee, were presented 
gold watches, suitably inscribed, 
in recognition of their twenty-five 
years’ association with the Boston 
office. There are now 22 members 
of the Quarter Century Club in 
this office. 

Mr. Joseph B. Fyffe recently 
gave two talks on the subject of 
“LIFO Inventories” before a group 
from the Credit Department of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 

The November, 1951, issue of 
Massachusetts Society News Bulle- 
tin contained an article by Herman 
Stuetzer, Jr. entitled ““Federal Tax 
Problems of Eleemosynary and 
Other Tax-Exempt Organizations.” 
On November 15, Mr. Stuetzer 
spoke at the New York University 
Decennial Federal Tax Institute on 
“Upstairs and Downstairs Mer- 
gers,” and on December 8 at the 
New England Federal Tax Insti- 
tute his subject was ‘1951 Excess 
Profits Tax Provisions.’”’ On March 
17, 1952, he spoke before the 





Boston Chapter of the Tax Execu- 
tives Institute. His topic was 
“Excess Profits Tax Problems.” 
Mr. Stuetzer has also completed 
a year as Chairman of the Town 
Finance Committee of the Town 
of Hingham. 

Mr. Robert P. Beach recently 
was elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the Leonard Morse Hospital of 
Natick, Mass. 

Appointments to Committees of 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants include the following members 
of our Boston office: 


Mr. White—Committee on College and 
University Accounting 

Mr. F. E. Moore—Committee on 
Membership 


Appointments to Committee of 
Massachusetts Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, Inc. for the 
1951-1952 season include the fol- 
lowing members of our Boston 
office: 
Mr. Perry—Cooperation with Bankers, 
Bar Associations and Others 

Mr. Harvey—Legislative Committee 

Mr. Hunter—History Committee and 
Permanent Office Committee 

Mr. Walker—Executive Committee 
and Chairman, Committee on Na- 
tional Defense 

Mr. Fyffe—Education Committee 

Mr. James K. Sanborn—Accounting 

and Auditing Committee 

Mr. Stenholm—Publications Com- 

mittee 

Mr. Stuetzer, Jr.—Taxation Committee 

Mrs. Ruth M. Welton—Chairman, 

History Committee 
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Cincinnati Office 


On December 4, 1951, Mr. S. 
Lester McCormick addressed the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of Cincinnati. His topic was “‘In- 
come Taxes of Decedents and Their 
Estates.” On December 14, 1951, 
he also addressed the Chartered 
Life Underwriters Association on 
the subject of “The Revenue Act 
of 1951.” 

Mr. Abner J. Starr, Chairman 
of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee of the Ohio Society of 
C.P.A.’s, discussed proposed changes 
at a meeting of the Cleveland 
Chapter on November 27. He dis- 
cussed “‘Analysis of Financial State- 
ments” on January 29 before the 
members of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

On March 18th, he presented a 
talk entitled ‘Corporate Tax Bur- 
dens” before a group of supervisors 
and administrative personnel of a 
Cincinnati office client. On March 
21st, he also addressed the Cincin- 
nati Association of Credit Men 
covering the same subject matter. 

Mr. Charles L. Schmidt ad- 
dressed the American Society of 
Women Accountants on Wednesday 
evening, February 6th. His topic 
was “Federal Taxes.” 

Mr. Robert W. Davis has re- 
ceived his C.P.A. certificate from 
the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Robert E. Dennard recently 
passed the Ohio State Bar exami- 
nation. 


Dallas Office 


Another ‘‘first’’ was accomplished 
by Colonel Montgomery, when at 
a recent meeting of the Dallas 
Chapter of the Texas Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Colonel and Mrs. Montgomery ad- 
dressed the gathering via a magnetic 
tape recording played in Dallas. 


Detroit Office 


Mr. Russell addressed the 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Michigan 
Accounting Conference on the topic 
“Public Accountants’ Views as to 
Net Income.” 

The following staff members 
passed the Michigan C.P.A. exami- 
nations: 

Laurence H. Homan 
George J. Pramstaller 
Earl W. Reynolds 
Wm. R. Richards 
John Yackso 


Los Angeles Office 


Mr. Bowles spoke before the 
meeting of Printing Industries 
Association, Inc. on November 15, 
1951, on the subject of Higher 
Prices and Lower Costs. Mr. 
Louie Bradley delivered a talk to 
the students of Woodbury College, 
November 9, 1951, on Auditing of 
Municipalities. Mr. J. Walker 
Voris is serving as Chairman of the 
Petroleum Accounting Committee 
of the Los Angeles Chapter of 
California Society of C.P.A.’s. 
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Mr. Edwin B. Cassidy is serving 
on the California Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants’ Committee 
on Governmental Accounting and 
Auditing. Mr. T. Hayes Anglea 
served as a member of the Los 
Angeles Civil Service Board in oral 
examination of applicants for senior 
accountant positions and addressed 
Beta Alpha Psi’s University of 
Southern California Chapter on the 
subject “Case Studies in Public 
Accounting.”” Mr. Bowles ad- 
dressed the Vernon Rotary Club on 
December 12 on _ the subject 
‘“‘There’s No Accounting for Execu- 
tives.” 


Louisville Office 


Mr. J. Wesley Huss spoke before 
the Chattanooga Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants on October 18, 1951, on 
the subject “Arranging for the 
Annual Audit,” and talked to the 
Louisville Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America on October 31, 
1951, on the subject ““The Revenue 
Act of 1951.’ He also addressed 
the St. Matthew’s Kiwanis Club on 
December 4, 1951, on the subject 
“You and Your Tax Collector.” 

Mr. Louis S. Sorbo participated 
in a discussion forum of the Louis- 
ville Chapter of N.A.C.A. on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1952. 

Mr. William R. Hindman has 


received his C.P.A. certificate from 
Kentucky, and has been elected a 
member of the Kentucky Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 





Mr. Frank G. Overton has been 
called to active duty in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 


New York Office 


On December 3, the New York 
State Society of C.P.A.’s held a 
banquet for the first time to honor 
successful candidates in the May, 
1951, C.P.A. examinations. Several 
of the New York office partners 
attended. Successful candidates 
attending the dinner, and success- 
ful candidates at the previous 
examinations were: 


May, 1951 Examinations 


Reed L. Colegrove 
Robert W. Egner 
Martin M. Friedman 
Lawrence G. Greenberg 
Robert K. Redwood 
Saul H. Schpritzer 


November, 1950 Examinations 


John R. Berthoud 
Patrick J. Nally 


Messrs. Ernest L. Blackwell, 
Robert D. Hunter, L. Robert 
Hessler, and Edward Rey passed 
the New Jersey examinations; 
Harold Paganini and Richard D. 
Shoen passed those of the District 
of Columbia; Marshall E. Schwid, 
Wisconsin; and Thomas J. Allen, 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Sinclair was Chairman of the 
Tenth Meeting of the Trade and 
Industry Law Institute. The gen- 
eral topic was “Crucial Decisions 
in Government Finance; Mr. 
Richardson spoke on “‘Current De- 
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velopments in Government Taxa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Jennings led a discussion 
group at the Second Annual Ac- 
counting Conference held in No- 
vember at the School of Business 
Administration, Rutgers University. 


In October, Mr. Bardes ad- 
dressed a meeting of The New 
York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants on changes in 
corporation taxes proposed in the 
pending Revenue Act of 1951, 
and also addressed the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on the LIFO method 
of inventory valuation. 


Mr. Oliver O. Cromwell was 
appointed by the Governor of New 
York to represent the State of New 
York at the 44th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Tax Associa- 
tion held November 26 to 29 in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. A. R. Kassander addressed 
Worcester Chapter, National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, on 
November 15, 1951, on the subject 
“Inventory Taking and Pricing 
Methods.” He was initiated in 
December as an honorary member 
of Mu Chapter of Beta Alpha Psi, 
Accounting Honorary Fraternity. 
On February 19, 1952, he spoke to 
the Long Island Chapter N.A.C.A. 
on the subject of ‘Standard Costs.” 
He also addressed the Brooklyn 
Chapter N.A.C.A. on March 19, 
1952, on the subject “Standard 





Costs Versus Actual Costs—Which, 
When, Where and Why?” 

Mr. Lambert H. Spronck made 
a series of talks at the following 
N.A.C.A. Chapters during the week 
of January 14, 1952: 

Anniston, Alabama 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The subject at all meetings was 
“Actual Costs Compared with Stan- 
dard Costs.’”’ On March 27, 1952, 
he addressed the Newark, N. J., 
N.A.C.A. Chapter on “How Stan- 
dard Cost Works in Different 
Industries.” 

On November 13, Mr. R. G. 
Ankers addressed the Indiana Uni- 
versity Accounting Club on the sub- 
ject, “Selection and Training of Staff 
Personnel,” and on November 15, 
he spoke at the Beta Alpha Psi 
Initiation Banquet at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, O. The subject 
was “Applicant Appeal—1952.” 
He talked before the.newly formed 
Fordham Accounting Society on 
February 6, 1952. This was the 
second meeting of their Society. 
The subject was “Selection of 
College Graduates for Public Ac- 
counting.”’ He addressed Hofstra 
College on February 14, 1952, on 
the same subject. 

Mr. H. E. Bischoff spoke on 
“Federal Income Taxes with Refer- 
ence to Individuals” at the January 
15, 1952, meeting of the Long 
Island Chapter of The National 
Association of Cost Accountants, 
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Garden City, Long Island, New 
York, and at the January 23, 1952, 
meeting of the Paterson, New 
Jersey, Chapter of the N.A.C.A., 
at Paterson, New Jersey. 

The annual meeting of the Quar- 
ter Century Club was held at the 
Hotel New Yorker on October 26, 
1951. There were present fifteen 
of the nineteen members. Messrs. 
Bell, Bardes, and Rappaport, repre- 
senting the firm, were present as 
guests. David Hardie, the retiring 
President, read a report of the 
Club’s activities during the past 
year and then proceeded to direct 
the meeting in his own inimitable 
manner. George W. Pavelka was 
elected President, Harry O. Leete, 
Vice President, and Thomas P. 
O’Connor, Secretary and Treasurer, 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Bell 
spoke of the pleasant relationship 
which he had had with many of the 
members over the years. He said 
he considered himself fortunate in 
having joined a firm of the high 
standing of L. R. B. & M. and re- 
marked that when young men have 
to make a choice, the character of 
the organization with which they 
associate themselves is of prime 
importance. A delicious dinner was 
enjoyed by all, followed by various 
reminiscences. 

The following members of our 
staff have entered in or been 
recalled to (*) the military service: 


Ronald F. Kilmartin* 
Edgar D. Smith* 
Felix Pomeranz* 





Melvin S. Fishman 
Charles E. Holub 
Arthur A. Nelson, Jr.* 
James Davidson 
Frank R. Shook 


Philadelphia Office 


Mr. Ross has been appointed by 
Hon. George Wharton Pepper, 
Chairman of the Board of Libraries 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to membership on the recently 
reorganized committee for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the new 
Library building. 

Mr. Frank R. Kincaid has re- 
cently retired after more than 
thirty years with the Philadelphia 
office, first as an accountant and 
in later years as a member of the 
office staff. His congenial person- 
ality and other qualifications have 
made a host of friends for Frank 
among his associates and we wish 
him lots of good luck and happiness 
in the years to come. 

Mr. Hewitt presided at the meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Pennsylvania Institute held on 
October 16 for a panel discussion 
of the problems of practice under 
Statement 23 of the Auditing Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 

Mr. Joseph C. Dise again this 
year will instruct the evening 
course in accounting of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. He has been 
elected a member of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the N.A.C.A. 
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Messrs. Hewitt and Mahon par- 
ticipated in the two-day discussion 
forum under the sponsorship of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants at the Hotel Adelphia, 
Philadelphia. The theme of the 
forum was ‘Accounting for Emer- 
gency Controls and Government 
Contracts in a Defense Economy.” 
Mr. Mahon spoke at the luncheon 
session on the first day, September 
25, on “The Effect of Excess 
Profits and Income Taxes on Busi- 
ness Planning.” Mr. Hewitt acted 
as Chairman at the morning session 
on the second day, October 30, with 
respect to papers and discussions 
bearing on the accounting for sup- 
plementary costs of labor and 
costing of Government contracts. 


Mr. Philip J. Taylor is a member 
of the speakers’ bureau of the 
Philadelphia Division of The Sal- 
vation Army in connection with 
its publicity program for the year 
1951-1952. 


Mr. Steinmeyer has been elected 
to membership in the Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Mahon spoke at the following 
Chapter meetings of the N.A.C.A. 
on ‘The Effect of Taxes on Business 
Planning’: On September 19, 
Rochester, N. Y.; October 15, 
Kansas City, Mo.; October 18, 


Cincinnati, Ohio; October 19, Allen- 
town, Pa.; November 14, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; November 19, Erie, 
November 


Pa; 20, Bridgeport, 








Conn.; November 28, Williamsport, 
Pa.; January 17, Richmond, Va.; 
February 19, Louisville, Ky.; Feb- 
ruary 20, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
March 20, Buffalo, N. Y. On April 
5 he gave this talk at the Michigan 
Cost Conference, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mr. Mahon was a member of the 
Tax Panel at the Finance Con- 
ference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, held November 
30, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


He also spoke on the subject— 
“Accounting Aspects of the Excess 
Profits Tax Law” at: 


Washington, D. C., December 7, 1951— 
American University Tax Institute; 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 10, 1952— 
Philadelphia Control of the Controllers’ 
Institute. 


Mr. Cyril P. Gamber was Chair- 
man of a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of Pennsylvania Institute 
held on October 23 for discussion of 
the subject of ‘Price Controls, 
Salary and Wage Stabilization, and 
War Contracts.” 


Mr. Hewitt spoke on October 26 
at the Public Accounting Seminar 
sponsored by Dickinson College and 
the Harrisburg Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of C.P.A.’s. 


Mr. James E. Gelbert on October 
19 addressed the Reading, Pa., 


Chapter of N.A.C.A. on “Late De- 
velopments in Federal Taxes.” He 
participated in a panel discussion 
on November 1, 1951, on ““The 1951 
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Revenue Act,” held by The Penn- 
sylvania Tax Institute in Phila- 
delphia, and also spoke at a meeting 
of the Tax Study Group of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of C.P.A.’s on 
November 28 on “Excess Profits 
Credit in Connection with Certain 
Exchanges and Liquidations (Parts 
I and III of the Act)—Consolidated 
Excess Profits Tax Returns.” 


Mr. Harry C. Zug addressed the 
Harrisburg Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of C.P.A.’s on 
September 27 on the subject of 
“Long-Form Reports.” He spoke 
to the Northeastern Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Institute in Scran- 
ton, Pa., on November 27, on 
“Long-Form Reports” and he also 
served as a member of a panel on 
the same subject on December 11 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Anthony J. Dilenno on Janu- 
ary 9 addressed the Kiwanis Club 
of Frankford, Philadelphia, on the 
subject of ‘“The Effect of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1951 on the Preparation 
of Individual Income Tax Returns.” 

On January 9, Mr. Benton B. 
Wilde spoke before the Springfield- 
Whitemarsh Lions’ Club at Flour- 
town, Pa., on “The Revenue Act 
of 1951.” 

The following members of our 
Philadelphia organization have been 
appointed to the positions or com- 
mittees shown for the year 1951- 
1952: 





PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


President 
George A. Hewitt 
Editor of ‘“‘The Spokesman’”’ 
Glenn O. Petty 


Committees on: 


Committee of Past Presidents 
T. Edward Ross 
Joseph M. Pugh 
Legislation 
Harry C. Zug 
Auditing and Accounting Procedures 
Gustave F. Schweitzer 
Institute Publications 
Glenn O. Petty* 
Harry C. Zug 
Members’ Advisory Service 
Clarence R. Haas 
Cooperation with Bankers 
Frederick Martin 
Cooperation with the Bar 
James J. Mahon, Jr.* 


Commonwealth Government Accounting 


Harry H. Steinmeyer 
National Defense 

Fillmore R. Bloomburg 
Taxation 

James E. Gelbert 
Annual Meeting 

John L. Moneta* 

Harry G. Thomas 
Constitution and By-Laws 

Harry H. Steinmeyer 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE 
Vice Chairman 
Harry C. Zug 
Executive Committee 
John L. Moneta 
Philip J. Taylor 


eed 




















Committees on: 


General Meetings 
Harry W. Siefert 
Accounting Study Meetings 
Cyril P. Gambert 
A. Eugene Stillman 
Tax Study Meetings 
Anthony J. Dilenno 
American Institute Bulletins 
Roger F. Burd 
Pennsylvania Insurance Accounting 
Philip J. Taylor* 
Pennsylvania Utilities Accounting 
Gustave F. Schweitzer* 
M. Dean Matthews 
Publicity 
Harry G. Thomas* 
Edward F. Habermehl 
Relations with Other Organizations 
John L. Moneta* 
Colleges and Schools 
James E. Meredith, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Cost ACCOUNTANTS 


Board of Directors (Past President) 
George A. Hewitt 

Board of Directors (Program) 
Cyril P. Gamber 

Members’ Service Committee 
Norman E. Miller 





(*Chairman; tVice Chairman) 


Members of our staff who have 
recently been elected to member- 
ship in the Pennsylvania Institute 
of C.P.A.’s are: 


Raymond H. Abel 
Robert H. Browse 
John H. Craemer 
Charles J. Earling 
William P. McGann 
Lloyd S. Mortimer 
Richard W. Stephens 








Sumner W. Stevenson 
Richard J. Wakeman 
Samuel Wetherald 


The members of our staff listed 
below have been informed that they 
have passed the examinations of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Ex- 
aminers and they will receive their 
C.P.A. certificates in due course: 

William B. Barr 

Francis J. Dilenno 
William B. Keast 
Martin J. McDonald, Jr. 
Sadao Miyamoto 
Chester V. Podd 

James P. Tyler 

Horace Y. Rogers 
George P. Warren, Jr. 


St. Louis Office 


The following members of the St. 
Louis office are currently serving on 
committees of the St. Louis Chapter 
of the Missouri Society of Certified 
Public Accountants: 


Thomas J. Snowden, Chairman of the 
Federal Taxation Committee. 


E. F. J. Meyer, Committee on Cooperation 
with Bankers and Other Credit Grantors. 


Russell B. Woolley, Nominating Committee. 


Mr. Snowden and Mr. Meyer are 
also serving on the same committees 
of the State Society. 

Mr. Thomas J. Snowden recently 
participated in a panel discussion of 
the Revenue Act of 1951 before the 
St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 
Mr. Snowden has also been ap- 
pointed a member of the Air Board 
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of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


San Francisco Office 


On January 14, Robert Buchanan 
addressed a dinner meeting of the 
Tax Executives’ Institute on the 
Excess Profits Tax under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1951. He had previously 
addressed this group on the Income 
Tax. 


Mr. Breslin was the guest of 
honor on January 10 at a dinner at 
the Bohemian Club commemorat- 
ing his twenty-five years of asso- 
ciation with L. R. B. & M. 


The San Francisco office is repre- 
sented in the year’s activities of the 
San Francisco Chapter and Cali- 
fornia State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants as follows: 


Mr. Giles—Member of State Society Board 
of Directors, Member of State Society 
Committee on Cooperation with State 
Government, Chairman of Chapter Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Municipal 
Government Survey Advisory Committee 
of San Francisco. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan—Member of Chapter 
Committee on Taxation. 

Mr. Walter Draewell—Member of Chapter 
Committee on Legislation, Member of 
Chapter Committee on Cooperation with 
Municipal Government Survey Advisory 
Committee of San Francisco. 

Mr. William Davis—Member of Chapter 
Committee on Technical Discussion 
Luncheons. 

Mr. Richard Sims—Member of State So- 

ciety Committee on Annual Meeting. 


Washington Office 


Mr. Richardson’s recent speaking 
engagements included the following: 


November 26, Forty-fourth Annual Uonfer- 
ence of the National Tax Association, 
Dallas, Texas. Panel participation on the 
subject of ‘Auditing of Tax Returns by 
Federal and State Agencies.” 

December 7, Seventh Annual Institute on 
Federal Taxes, American University, 
Washington, D. C. Chairman of session 
devoted to “Accounting Aspects of the 
Excess Profits Tax Law.’’ 

December 11, Meeting of Rockford Chapter, 
N.A.C.A. Talk on the subject of ‘‘What’s 
New in Taxes.” 

December 13, Atlanta, Georgia. Annual 
meeting of Georgia Bar Association. 
Presentation of paper on the subject 
“Basic Accounting for Lawyers.” 

February 21, Meeting of Philadelphia 
Chapter, N.A.C.A. Spoke on ‘Federal 
Tax Development.” 


Mr. Richardson is appearing in a 
series of television programs spon- 
sored by the District of Columbia 
Institute of C.P.A.’s. 


The American Institute of Ac- 
countants has announced its officers 
and committees for the year 1951- 
1952; the following members of the 
firm and staff are included: 


Mr. R. G. Ankers—Committee on Selection 
of Personnel (Chairman), Committee on 
Personnel References. 


Mr. William P. Crouch—Committee on 
Credentials. 


Mr. Walter Draewell—Member Trial Board. 


Mr. Harvey—Committee on Auditing Pro- 
cedure. 
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Mr. Hewitt—Committee on Cooperation 
with Bankers. 

Mr. Hunter—Committee on Cooperation 
with Bureau of Economic Research. 


Mr. Jennings—Member of Council, Com- 
mittee on Relations with SEC (Chair- 
man), Committee on Professional Ethics, 
Subcommittee on Cost Principles. 

Mr. Lenhart—Committee on Accountants’ 
Liability and Liability Insurance. 

Colonel Montgomery—Member of Council 
(Past President), Member of Board of 
A.I.A. Benevolent Fund. 

Mr. Perry—Board of Examiners (Chair- 
man). 

Mr. Richardson—Member of Council, Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, Committee on 
Relations with Bar, Subcommittee on 
Tax Administration. 

Mr. Ross—Committee on History. 


Mr. Russell—Vice President, 
Committee. 


Executive 


Mr. Schaffer—Committee on Accounting 
Procedure. 

Mr. H. I. Schlenker—Committee on Wages 
and Hours. 


Mr. Sinclair—Member of Council, Com- 
mittee on Public Relations (Chairman), 
Insurance Committee, A.I.A. Insurance 
Trust. 





CTR.) 


Mr. Walker—Subcommittee on Price and 
Wage Control. 


Mr. Warner—Committee on Natural Busi- 
ness Year (Chairman). 


The following have been elected 
members of The American Institute 
of Accountants: 


Raymond H. Abel—Philadelphia 
Clarence H. Ahsler—New York 
John R. Berthoud—New York 
Edwin C. Cass—Houston 

James J. Engel—Philadelphia 
Martin M. Friedman—New York 
Lawrence G. Greenberg—New York 
Thomas E. Heney—Philadelphia 

C. Gordon Hodge, Jr.—Philadelphia 
Joseph J. Marek—Chicago 

James D. McMenamin—Philadelphia 
Chester R. Kennedy—Pittsburgh 
Edward J. Wheduch—Detroit 
Catherine Mitchill—Philadelphia 
Harold Paganini—New York 
Lemuel A. Phillips—Pittsburgh 
George J. Pramstaller, Jr—Detroit 
Robert K. Redwood—New York 
William R. Richards—Detroit 
Alfred J. Somers—Philadelphia 
Sumner W. Stevenson—Philadelphia 
A. Eugene Stillman—Philadelphia 
Paul M. Whitman—Cincinnati 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 14) 


myself drew inspiration from Sir Arthur 
and was one of his warmest friends. It was 
typical of Dickinson that he early recog- 
nized the promise in Robert Montgomery 
and helped him at the beginning of a period 
of service which has exceeded that of any 
other American-born accountant and which 
was of greater length and variety than the 
services which Arthur Dickinson himself 
was able to render.” 


On the scroll being forwarded to 
Mrs. Kittie L. Ash, daughter of Sir 
Arthur, Colonel Montgomery re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Ash in 
which she said, in part: 

“T am deeply grateful to the Institute for 
their kind thought in presenting this Scroll 


and very sensible of the honour done to my 
father’s memory. . . . 


“We both much appreciate this tribute 
and shall treasure the Scroll for the rest of 





our lives. I have suggested to Mr. May 
that, with your approval, the Scroll should, 
after my own and my sister’s deaths, be 
presented to King’s College, Cambridge, 
where my father started his career. I hope 
this suggestion appeals to you and to the 
other members. . . . 


“Please also accept my thanks for your 
kind remarks about my father in your 
presentation speech.” 


Walter A. Staub Memorial 
Library 
The partners of the firm have 
presented to the Free Public Li- 
brary, Millburn, New Jersey, a 
collection of business text books 
to be dedicated as a memorial to 
their late partner, Walter A. Staub. 
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